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ABSTRACT 

Catholic aducators want studants to do thair bast 
academically and become good Catholics. Challenges that naka this'^ 
goal difficult to accomplish include a changing environment withie r 
tha Catholic school: staffs that were almost antiraly composed of 1 
priasts or raligious are now almost antiraly lay, and tha tansion 
between tha school ^a* an educational institution and tha school as a 
faith community has incraasad. In addition, both public and Catholic 
schools experience the looss coupling batwaan tha work of tha * 
principal and tha af factivanass of tha school. Finally, high schools 
ara aora diyarsifiad than alamantary schools, acadamically and , 
geographically. A Catholic school principal must provida both 
acadamic and raligious laadarship to have an af factiva Catholic 
school. A -principal can help to maka a school a mora af factiva 
anvironmant by working to davalop its distinctly Catholic cultura. 
Tha keys to laadarship ara vision and inspiration. To davalop a a 
school cultura, tha principal must ba committed, purposeful, and 
involvad in managing tha values of the school; painstaking in tha 
hiring and development of taachars; and adapt at building coalitions 
with competing constituencies to raach desired goals. (MLF) 
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, A Diff.r.nt L.a<J.r--l- 



Itf§ CdiyfeWC SfiHQQt PBIMCIBAUi A BIEEEBEKI KIND QE UABEB 

All of ud "want our school* to be effective centers of 
Christian la*rnlng. ' Ws wsnt our studsnte to, Issvs our schools 
htavlng dons thslr bast acadsaical ly- snd having bscoss food solid 
Catholics. What ws dgsljrs is not slwsyk spay to accoapliah. To 
bsgln with, I'd llks to look brisf ly mt _ soss of ths chsllsngss 
which face ua In Catholic schools. Thsn I plan on' touching on 
sops of ths ways Ws hsvs of tfsstlng thsss chsllsngss, 
particularly through soss of ths ldsss connected with sffsctjlvs 
schools. Lastly I jtent to say a fsw things about what ws as 
principals csn do ^o enhance ths Religious snvironasnts of our 
schools. . * - ' 
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Sb§D9A03 iQYiEsnatDt ' 

First, It 1* obvlbu* that ws ara in s chsnglng environment 
within ths Catholic school. Our objectives hsvs chsngsd over ths 
psst twsnty yssrs. Bscsuss ths world snd ths Church hsvs 
chsngsd, Gospsl vsluss must bs trsnsslttsd in nsw snd mors 
rslsvsnt ways. ' Ws cajn no longsr bs intsrsstsd simply In 
providing ths basics of rsllgloua knowlsdgs and in crssting good 
American cltlzsns. Our schools should product young psopls with 
s true apostolic commitment, who will stsnd up snd work for what 
thsy believe in. Ths challshgs .confronting Catholic schools, 
according to Monlka 'Hellwlg, to msks a dlrsct impact on sojclsty 

throuqh ths chsrsctsr, or ths culturs, of ^hs school <1984># 

** * • 

Anothsr changs in cur schools is in our facultiss. Staff a 
which wars slsost sntlrsl'y composed of priests or religious a sre 
nbw slsost entirely ley.' It is prsdlctsd thst by ths turn of ths 
csntiiry, religious* , will, form only 2* of 'the stsffs of Cethollc 
schools* It's not sssy to rssllzs or accept ths fsct thst X, ss 
rf rsllglous priest, ss s dlnossur dssflnsd for r sxtlnctlon, but 
thst is f fairly well estsblishsd prediction. Ths % rscsnt study 
of teachers in Catholic high schools by Holland st si. shows 
thst there la soss dlffsrsncs bstwssn ths rsllglous commitment of 
lay teachers.* (sapsclalJLy non-Cathdlica) snd ths prlssts, slstsrs, 
and brothers whos thsy 'hsvs rsplscsd ^< 1985) • Our challenge is to 
ensure that •' despite' ths chsngss in stsffs, thsrs ik, no 
significant dilution in the missions of our achobls. 

* 



tfioao CQupiiDS 

Another challenge facing all schools. Catholic and public, 
la thn belief of psrsnts snd outsldsr* that that thsrs is a 
direct relationship between the work df the principal and th<* 
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of •ducat Ion, tha 



atfactlvanaaa of tha achool. Xp thia vlaw 

principal aakaa rulaa and dacldaa on tha baat way Vpf carrying 
thaa out. Taachara comply ^ quickly and af f lolantly . Thara la a 
logical cauaa and affact ralatlonahlp batwalan what tha principal 
doaa and what la accoapllahad. (Z know that that Situation 
ax lata in all' your achoola.) Tha tarn that la uaad to daacrlba 
thta la tight CfiUBUDflr ' t •'■ I 

'■ But any axpariancad principal know* tf>at thinga don't work 

quita that' way in achoola. If our wlahaa, ordara, and diractivaa 
aran't ignorad aa baing lrralavant, thay. ara intarpratad in a 
v'arlaty of aannara. Taachara and atudanta 1 do 'thinga in waya 
which thay think ara baat for thaaaalvaa and t,ha achool.' Tha 
wlahaa of tha principal ara of tan waylaid. Ona collaga praaidant 
a van at a tad thara la an acadaalc » appllcatldn* of Rawton'a Third 
Law* that for avary adainiatratlva- action, thara la an opp^alta 
and aqual faculty raactlon (Walkar 1901 ). •• f 

Now there* a no queation that a greet deal of what goe^ on in 
a achool if diractly ralatad to what tha principal doaa, but tha 
i principal la not tha only actor in thg \ achool. . Taachara, 

parenta* and atudanta initiate thinga to help to make a achool 
mora or laaa affective. Tha achool environment --ita location, 
tha physical plant,- tha atmosphere within tha *achool — all 
lnfluenca what goea on. 'There 'a mdre to an affactiva achool then 
a almpla prlncl pel-teacher interaction. * 

t* The taak of education la not tha , ttypa of actuation that 
calls for a tightly coupled ayatam. Recent organizational: theory 
lnateed auggeata that achoola reaaabla looeely cdupl'ad 
organization* in which taachara* and , atudanta ara largely* 
Independent of the principal's immediate au par via ion and control 
(Welck 1982) a Looaa coupling aaena that eventa are linked in an 
^ indirect manner • For example, whet the principal wanta gate 

interpreted and watered down by department cheirperaona before 
being paaaed on to* taachara. Thia cartoon illuatratea looaa 
coupling at ita extreme. , The term "organized enerchy" hea even 
been uat^d with aoma validity tp deacrlba the way achoola operate 
(Cohen & March 1983). Our challenge la to provide a atxong aanae 
of unity among our facultlea ao that everyone worka together 
without looae coupling. / 



DAX?E* % A^lS3t i£n of tjie Hi^h Scfcggl * 

31111 another* challenge ,1a that high achoola ara mbre 
dl vei ni fled " than elementary * achoola; academically and 
geographically • Catholic high achoola are concerned not luat 
with providing religious education / but* alao (and perhaps 
primarily) with .initiating teenegera into full participation' In 
tht> faith community (Relchert . 1974) . Our high achoola don't eniov 
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the direct laaedlete outaide religious support that the pariah 
school does. My -school, for instance, draws atudanta froa 39 
different parishes >ind 61 public, Catholic, and prlvata feeder 
schools froa ejl ovtr .San Diego county and Tijuana* Maxlco. Our 
interaction with . any on* local pariah or grade- achool IS quits 
Halted. 

> r ' - . • 

An elaaentery principal dan directly influence the slgh^ 'or 
ao faculty aeabera all in auch vths ssae w^y'. However , aa a 
for mar phyalea and - aath -teacher.* I find, that X aa not 'as 
knowledgeable or coapetant In methods of .teaching composition, 
history, or French* ea I aa In aath and aclence even with training- 
In aupeKVUalon ^technique.. If* ay* achool la largtf* I might not 
even aee aoae teachers, each day unlearn I deliberately, look for 
thea. Aa high achcol edmlnlatratbr.a,) we haye to be h^oneat and' 
admit that our direct Influence over teachers is ordinarily nbV 
ss greet aa that of the wleae'ntfcry school principal (Firestone 6 
Harriott 1982; .Greenfield 1982) . 

* • * 

The challenge feeing ua than la to unify ataff even though 
We ordinarily might not have- the ease amount of 'direct per aon a 1 
interaction* with faculty aeabers that tJje elementary principal 
has. ' 

Tension Bttw^cn Sacrfg find Secular ^ . 

There's on* other challenge facing the Cat nolle school 
principal that I would Ilka to mention* There will always be a" 
tension between the sacred and the securer, Between the school ss 
*n educational Institution end the school ss s fslth community. 
(Pearson I960). /Some Individuals will aee themselves, only ss, 
administrators or teachers, no different from th*ir public school 
counterparts. A Spanish or Chemistry teacher slight not see sny 
relationship between whet they're teaching end the overall 
Religious goals of the school. * Others will see the school 
primarily ss a religious' community focusing its attention on the* 
needs, glftn, snd talents of its .members. There will be tensions 
within 'the school ss e result. 

The challenge facing ua then it to work with our ataff a ao 
that everyone aaaoclated with the school. from* the math and 
history teachers to* the secretaries snd janitors, sees their work 
an tied in to the teaching' spoatolate 6f*the Church. 



Our *p / * 

. • % * » • 

Thtfttti challohgea force us aa Catholic 1 school principals to* 
look at our leadership? We have to be leadera becauae no one 
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elae in our achoola la In a poaltlon . to lead aa^well aa we ^ are. 

There ha,ve been' a lot of atudlaa of effective achoola in recent 

years*end all of thaa ahow claarly that strong leadership -fro* 

the principal la necessary tor have an effective achool (D'Amlce 

1982? Peraell at al, ' 1M2)> Taking that knowledge one atep 

further, I believe it''*, a.afe to aaj that a Catholic achool 
principal muat ^provide both 'academic and religious leadership in 
order to have an 



"Y . • — « 

effective Catholic achool. 



If (estlXf SsbCfill 

ReaeaTCh ahowa that effective achoola have a aet of 5 to 7 
common cheracteriatlce including: 



High expectations of atudent achievement 

A clear aenae of purpose 

A safe, orderly learning environment 

A aenae of community 

Strong admlnlatratlye Reader ahl p. 

One problem with moat of these atudlaa la that the only 
criterion uaed to evaluate effectiveness has been academic 

achievement*. There Is more to a good achool than that. In tha 
» famous study of London inner-city high achoola. Fifteen ihoussng 
- Hour a. Rutter, et al . shewed *that the "ethoa" or culture of the 
school waa extremely Important. to make a achool effective <1979>. 
All thlnga being equal, achoola .with pdaitlve culturea achieved 
more than ordinary achoola. * 

Schools with strong positive cultures showed s great deal of 
agreement between their philoaophiea and the reality of 
- day-to-day living (Grapt J.982; Shared goala 1984)., Thoy were 
primarily lntereated In developing both moral character antl 
intellectual abllltlaa. The goala of auch achoola ware clearly 
upelled'out to students by the principals snd teachera. The 
culture of these* schools wss reflected by what people did aa.well 
an, by whet they aald. 



----- . . * 

That ieada me into* an area In which I'm very atronoly 
interented. namel* gyUyce^ Culture la a very general term used 
.originally by -anthropologlata to deacrlbe the whole complex of 
l. Wo connected with a aoclety. Culture la not sn eaay term to 
riotlm*. It'a like time aa deacribed by St. Augustine, 
lut uitl voly he knew what time waa, but if you aaked him for a 
.Winitlon, he couldn't give one. One definition of . culture 
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which haa been given la that It la the eystem of pubiicly ertd 
collectively accepted aeanlnga, belief a,' valuta, and aaauaptlofta 
that an organization uaes to guide its actions « and intarprat it* 
aurroundinga (Firaatona and Wilaon 19S4). ^ 

A almple way to put it la that culture or climate la tha 
meaning which paopla coaaonly give to an organization- or group. 
(Pettigrew, 1979). It la tha thing which dietinguiahea ona achodl 
from another, .'tha ataoaphere which par»tat«a tha placa. Cultura 
la tha way do thlnga; t.ha pattern of huaan thought and 
bahavlor. 



In recent ' yeara, thara haa baan an growing inttrta ( t in 
culturea of corporationa, aa ahown by tha popularity books 
auch aa Jq $Si£Sb Sf Excellence • (Peters and Wataraan 1982), Jha 
SbiQflf b 7 Roaabath Kan tar (1963) and Corporate Cultura 

(1982) by Daal and Keanady. Racant M how- to" ^ booka, aa 
,?raatlng Exgj±i§n£e (1964) by Hlckaan 'and Silva and ABKiCiD 
*§BiSi£ (1964^ by Lawrence Millar hiva auggeated methoda of 
^strengthening tha cultura of coapanlea.'. 9 Wa can , apply tha 
f indlnga of auch atudlaa to help ua davalop battar achoola. 



School Cultura 



• Tha thlnga -which aaka up a achool cultura include, all tha 
element* which ara ahared by paopla in tha afchool- - values, 
symbols, beliefs, and meanings » The "stuff" of cultura include a 
achool 0 a tradltiona and cuatoma, ita hiatorical accounts P and JLhe 
Habitat norma, and expectationa of people within it (Serglovennl 



1984). The older a achool la, 
strong culture* • with legends^ 
loatltutlona — Father Danaher or 
sagas about \ the pleat. 



the"' more likely it ia to* have a 
about people ; who have becoae 
Slater Mary Eulalia, and to have 



If a new teacher or atudent la to become an Integral p # ar* of 
the school, he or tohe auat aaalmllate Ita culture. It'a lika the 
two ante on a golf courae who were narrowly missed by "the awinga 
of* a duffer trying to hit hla .golfbadl.' Finally on* ant aaid to 



M If 
a 



the other* 

bal\^ It* 
culture, that 

ftchool • 



we're going to 
only by getting 
a teacher or atudenl 



e, we'd better get on tht 

th« 

Of 4 



urvlv 

on £he ball^and abaorblng 
really become* a part 



In .a achool with a atrongt culture^ faculty and students are 
more likely to act in a particular jt£y becauae "that* a the way 
thlnga are done around here." TeacKara . will expraaa certain 
vftluow ifi their aethoda of teaching and of dealing with atudents 
because they know this "la what la expected. For instance, they 
become committed to principles of peace and luat ica because tney 
seo that the school ltaelf • reflecta a sense of . peace snd 
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luaticp. The culture of a school hea b^en compared to a tide 
which ralaea tha auccaaa and atand^arda of behavior ' of all 
atudenta and faculty (Grant 1981). » " 

. L -* . 

Theodore "Sizar (19642 euygeata that achoola can't directly 
teach vlrtuea Ilk* tolerance ,»nd'g«n*rotlty. Inatead thaaa art 
taught largely by example ^«r t by what ha calla "tha aurround**"* tha . 

'influence of tha institution itaelf living out thbaa value*. 
It'a what O'Melll waa v deferring 'to whan ha talked about tha • 
•"permeation of. intentional! ty" which ahould axiat in a Catholic , 

, achodl (1979). To go back . to. one of tha challenge. 1 mentioned . 
earlier*, affective "achoola don't hava tha" problaa of looaa/N) 
coupling alaply bacauaa thay aran't looaaly couplad. Goala and 
ob3activaa of tha*. school and tha Instructional program art 
clearly .known by taachara, atudenta, -and admlnlatrator* and ara 
living entitle. (Lavlna 1984) . 

According to ona recent article. • the cultural norma- that 
effect achool improvement are the following: 



1. Collegiality of the profeaaional ataff. ' 

2. Anopenrieee to experimentation. - %• 
3« High expectetlona of th^ faculty. 

i 

4. Truat'and conf ldence 'in tha profaaaional ataff. 

* ■ * ■» 

5. Tangible aupport* fox/ taachara. ^ 

' m 

6. Uae of knowledge in various area*, atich am general teaching 
akllla, cognitive and af f active ""development of adoleacenta. 
and each of the academic diacipl^nea. s 

7. Caring, celebration \ and humor. V ' 

* r ^ \ 

8. Appreciation and recognition. , 

9. Involvement in declalon making. 

10. protection pf what 'a important* \ 

11. traditions. 

12. Hpneat. open communication (Saphler and King. 1985). 



V 



Cnthgl ic- School Culture 

• . • ' * • • . /V 

• Several- atudiaa hava indicatad that eff active Catholic \ 

nchoopa hav. certain common Cultural element a. Some of theae aro. 

o . 1 . - "v. \ 
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similar to those I 311st mept leaned. ' Coleman indicated Catholic 
schools had strong acfdemica, , high expectations, o/d.ri lneea, and 
commitment (1961 >"* Erlckson's study of Catholic * schools In 1 
British Columbia <1*979> and l.sst yeir's NCSA study of affective 
Catholic high schools CBryk at al 1984) showed that m thsrs la a 
strong^ sanaa of community /and 'mutual , cdmmitment among ^irtnta> 

% fitudsnta and ttachtr^. People dmm the schpol aa jm ex taxi* ion of 
the Church. Thara la conaenaus on belief a and, practices ,> such as 
social, justice, racial harmony, and human relatione. 'Effective 

"Catholic high aohoola are value -or landed , grounded in <a set of 
beliefs afc>out the worth of each individual. Tfrey heve a world 
view which goea beyonji self interest. Th* th^ng which blnda 
together .the culture of the Catholic school * and jn«kes It work Is 
en orientation toward peraonal goodness. 11 

Varloua other writers hsve Indicated e' Aumbqgr 'of other 
distinctive characteristics of Cethollc fcchoola: an academic 
environment which Is .perceived mm joy/ul, disciplined end 
forgiving; the eki stance of e felth community baaed % on 
friendship; a challenge/ to metenole < change) j appreciation o£ the 
Eucharist as the center of worship; Christian servient to the 
community; and moat Importantly, a committed staff which provided 
moral model* to students h (Amendolara 1964; ^ Pennock i960: Reck 
1979>.. 



IbS Study of Leadership , . 

To state my main premise, s principal can help to make a 
school a more effective religious environment by working • to 
develop its distinctly Catholic pulture. To do that, a principal 
must be a leader. Years ago, people thought that leedera were 
born-, not made. They "had certain character iatica from childhood 
which eventually »iadt th'em leaders. We ell remember the stories 
about George Washington and the cherry tree' ox: Abe Lincoln 
ntudylng by the fireplace. We looked up to them becauae of t!h«f 
-virtues and tracts we perceived In them. We aaw th^m as Great 
Men. , 

The social scientists tried to categorize the tralta which 
people saw In recognized' leaders. They* came to realize that the 
background* and behavior a of great: leedera were so Idiosyncratic 
and Individualistic that there was no junlvereel set of tralia by 
^hlpti you could recognize e potential leader. Some like Lincoln 
bt»camo leedera to overcome childhood deprivation: othera like. 
Franklin Roosevelt capitalized ory childhood opportunities. iTho 
list oi tralta became enormous. 



1 
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As Alvl^Y Toffler haa indicated, .the* problem, j with looking at 
the traits of recognized great leaded© Is that the problems which 
incoH them wt«rt» quite different from those feeing us (1981)« None 
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of us Is going to lea'd a nation or to forge national polciea 
governing racial equality* We cannot simply' try to duplicate 
these traits In our lives because our" situations are different 
from those which confronted , Napoleon or Lincoln. 



- * - ■ y . . 

In this yeln .of looking at traita, there la an \ extenalve 
llat of characteristics of effective principals (PHl* Delta Kappa 
1964) • Some pf the traits suggested ere ^ln direct opposition to 
each other. For instance* one aays that "the principal must be 
% exceptionally clear on ahort- and iQng-term goala," or in "other 
words, be highly directive. That doesn't patch well with another 
statement that -"the principal must encourage teachers to evaluate 
their own professional competencies and aet goals for their oyn 
professions! tfrowth," or be very non-di recta ve . I especially 
/ like the /lest couple, M to leap over tall bulldinga at a single 

. bound 11 , "to .walk on water", * and, "to be • stronger than a 
locomotive." The skills and traits needed to be an effective 
'principal slmoat fcound like a description of Wonder Woman or 
Superman. It's like ithat someone aaid about Noah if he hed 
really been wise, he would have swatted thoae two fliea. 

'After looking at traits .or character iatlca, the next atep in 
the study of leaderahlp waa to aay that If leadera aren't born, 
tiien they can be made. By providing proper training, anyone can 
be made into a leader. Various wsys were suggested for becoming 
or exercising leadership Fiedler* with his contingency model, 

Hereey end Blanahard with situational leeders.hip, and House end 
Mitchell 'a PaLh-Goal theory of leadership. These' models in 
general « were baaed on the aasum'ptlpn that you change your 
•\ leadership style to/match .the situation. A leader must asseaa 

the situation and be flexible enough to change to order to meet a 
changed* environment. the ahortcomlng of theae modela la that 
they are business orlertted , and concentrate* on organizational 
goala, not on the vialon of tha leader or even on common goala. 



Th<£ Spar*k of keederabiB * \ 

Ny own personal feeling 'la 'that the spark of leadership lies 
^ojnewhere in between the Great Leader yid the Hade - Leader. 
Leadera are not, borirj but not % everyone can be » made into a 
loader. Leadership is the ability and the activity of 
influencing people and of, ahapina ,thel'r beliefs (Shawch^ck 1981). 
strong leadership* la the capacity to mobilize available resource* 
to tirouae, engage, or satisfy the motlvea, of * followers (Burna 
^J97rt, Poreell 1^2>. Not everyone can do that. Some people don't 
N havo a vision to begin with, while others can't articulate their 
vision clearly enough to excite people to follow then. Some 
newer have' the opportunity to exercise lt^derahlp, arte stii*l 
• ot.hern don't realise that they have available inner or externa? 
resource* at their command. Some simply don't have' the gift oi 
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leedorehip which Paul talk, about in Romans, 1 
Ephealane. 



Corinthians, and 



Preaumably a paraon ia a leader if ha or aha ia in a job 
which 1. recognia%d a. a -le.derehip po.ition, auch aa president 
or principal. Sometime, that', trua and auch individual, ara 
leader.; aometime. they're . not. Franklin Roo.evelt wa. 
definitely a leader of our country, but wa. Warren G. Harding? 
Lee lacocco ia a nationally recognized leader in. the auto 
indu.tr* , but what about the head of General Motored whoever he 
ia? Ia he a leader? In the mm vein, . ia every principal an 
-educational leader* 

I've known a few principal, who were not I leadera. Several 
were autocrata who ruled schools with iron fiat*. making eve.ry 
aaior deciaion olnglehand.dly, etif ling any initiative on the 
part of teacher.. Another waa a vlaionary who tried to make hi a 
achool a hotbed of educational reform; he failed to "" v ^« 
parenta and teachera of the uaefuln... or purpoae of his vision 
and thus waa viewed .. • failure. Still another wa. a 
who did wonder, in financially .putting a .chool back on ita feet, 
but couldn't effectively communicate hia vision to pajrenta or 
teachera. 

No, not every principal Haa all of the charim of an 
effective leader. I certainly don't claia.to have • many of the.e 
gifta ayaelf. But being in. the leadership po.ition of Palpal 
doea give ua a tremendous advantage; it give, ua additional 
reaourcea to work with and clout to help.ua accompliah our 
goal.. It doeon't,^ however, guarantee that we are going to be 
latadera. * • 



( 



Leaderghig va. Manageaant * ,» • ' 

Froa av nerapect ive, much of . what haa been deacx-ibed in the 
literature i/eLSatiOD-i If •d-CtbAB. really should b* classified 
aa manaqement skills. There i*a much confu.iop between leadership 
and management. For instance, an article in the 

of Momentum waa titled "The principal m U at be a masterful 
W ana,w7" but really the article dealt with qualxtiea which I 
would clanoify aa leadership .kill. (Hauden 198o> . 

* * 

What 'a th. ? difference between leadership- and management? 
One anawor 1« that you lead .people; you manage thxng.. Crater 
Finn of Vand.n bilt Univer.ity says' that there ia aaxngle cxuuial 
distinction between the ordinary principal and the effective 
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principal (or /between the manager and the leader). • That 
distinction la/ in the way tha principal vlawa hi* or her 
poaltlon. A manager aeea it only aa maintaining tha operation; a 
leader views it aa a ear lea of well -formulated goala for 
Improvement which lead to plana and act^lvltlaa and evaluation* 
and eaaeeamenta and reflection* and then to »more goala, more 
plana, and mora action* (Finn 1983). Many people in leadership 
poaltlon* in achoola are * aatiaf led to heve .e tidy schedule,' 
orderly claaarooma, parent* who are aatiaf led with tha achool, a 
auccaaaful retreat program, or a winning football team. They are 
managera. * ' 

* • / . ^ ' 

Qthera bring out the beat In a group by lnaplrlng 
cooperation within a group'of winner*. A( leader en^rglzee tha 
ayatam; a leader generataa tha magic that takes everyone want, to 
do aomethlng axtre; a laadar exhiblta tha optlmiam It take* .for 
progreaa to occur (Slezak 1984>. * 



VimiQD 

In ay mind, tha key* to leadership are vialon and 
lnaplratlon. Leadership requires a vision, .a aena>< of 
diaaatiaf action with tha atatua quo, a .hunger tqT aee 
improvement . ,When you have a vialon, you make a mental journey 
from the known -to the unknown? and you create the future from a 
montage ..of current fecta, hopea, *dreama, dangers, and 
opportunltlea (Hickman and Sllva 1984). A leader' continuously 
acana the environment « noticing where change la needed. Aa 
aomeone haa aald, a aucceaa'ful s leader la one who alma, at- 
aomethlng no one*. elae can aee and hita it. 

« . 

h 4% principal 'a vialon might be, for ihatance, to provide 
quality education where mediocrity haa. become entrenched; to turn 
on atudenta' and faculty to working for principles of juatice; or 
to have a living faith community within the. achool . Without a 
vialon to challenge follower* with,; there 'a no possibility of ' a 
principal being a leader. • . 

• ' * 

Associated with a vialon haa to be a plan,' a way of reaching 
the goal. Tven if you're on the right track, you'll get' run over 
If you juat alt * there. You have, to know what reeourcea are at 
your.coaaand In order to move the ' achool in that direction. The 
story la told of Billy Graham who arrived .early in hia career in 
a little town »£o preach a sermon. He wanted to mail a letter, *o 
he asked a amall boy where the poatoffice waa. After the boy 
told him. Dr.' Graham thanked him, and said, **If you come to the 
baptlat church tonight, you can hear me tell everyone' how to Qi»V 
to heaven." "I. don't think I'll be there." the boy aald. "You 
don't even know how to igiet to the poatoffice." You have to know 
where you're going and how you p-lan on getting there In order to 
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be an effective leader. 



. J • ' 

The second element of leadership la Inspiration. If you 

can't get people to follow you, you * re not a leadfer. Aa Haalow 

and othera'have pointed out, people do thlnga becauae they have 

n«eda land desires which they want to aatlafy. They act in a 

particular way to get aone peraonal benefit. Sometimes theae 

dealrea are short-term and relatively auperf lclal : "I want a 

better classroom to work in." -r !t want to be able to teach 

without conatant Interruptions fro* the PA ay ate*." **I want an 

orderly and clean claaarooa." „ 

• » 
Other needs are deeper and often unapoken. "I ^ ant to be 
happy In what I'm doing." H X want to feel that what I'm doing la 
worthwhile.* 9 A leader la able tx> gat rid of aourcea of 
dlSsatlaf action by giving reaponalbll i ty to followers, by 
recognizing their achlavaiumta, by and by using other 
aatiafactlon reaourcea. In tmls way h leader converta needa into 
hopea and expectatibna of a better future (MacKenzle 1984). 

A po/Bon who la a leader la able* to balance the goal* of the 
achool 'witi the goala of lndivlduala, .and to motivate foil owe** a 
ao that tht y work ^ to .reach a common vision which elevates and 
tranaforma them into a better way of life (Burns, 1984; Levin* 
1985) . Thore'a an old aayi^g^thi|t you can lead a horse to water 
but you Can't make him 4rlnk. I^V-l^ke to revise that to eay 
that you can lead a horae to water but>i4^you can get him to roll 
over and bark, then you've really done something. A good leader 
can inspire follower a to do thlnga which they previously would 
have thought lmpoaalble. 

The eaaentlala of leadership in my vlett, then, are vision 
and the ability to motivate people. ' In a achool. the principal 
aa the .one peraon beat able to provide that type of leaderahip. 
Buildino and developing the culture of a achool la not easy. It 
la a alow proceaa. That goea against the grain °of our American 
society, where we expect quick fixes, solutions to every prot lem 
at the end of an hour- long TV show, and food zapped in a 
microwave. * 

I don't have any quick and sure-fire cookbook precipes for 
developing a achool culture. I don't know if there are any. 
Culture building la not something that you add on to what you're 
already doing: It is part of the ordinary everyday lif* of the 
school itfaphier «. King 1985). It require* commitment to a comnon 
phijonophy and purpose, the development and rewarding of 
Adherence* and attention to the* common goala, and a conaiatont 
porpotunt Ion of the commitment and competence through hinna. 
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developing, and keeping the right people (Hickman and Slfrva 
1984). I would like, however, to make v the f ol lowlpg auggeatlona 
as waya of working upon the culture of a school. 



CogaitjieQt , 

♦ 

First of all, the principal must be com wilted to th* culture 
of the schools Commitment really Involves a decision to M buy 
Into" the culture. Before s teeqher or student can* do this, they 
heve to know what the purpose, the central theme, of the school 
Is. The principal obviously must know what that vision la and be 
able to state It succinctly so that others can know what they're 
buying Into. * 

• a '* 

On. of th. b..t way. for . principal to/ahow thla commitment 
i. by trying to liv. th. dominant valuss~of th. school . Father 
William Byron, th. pr.ald.nt of Catholic Univ.raity, calls it 
embodying (Byron 1980). To put it anoth.r way, a principal muat 
b. an example of th. qualities which .how th. fln.at aatoecte of 
the vision h. or ah. follow.. P.opl. won't aee you a a a model or 
hear what you hav. to aay if thay don't hava* any contact with 
you. To um a phrase 4 from -Peters and Waterman, you hav. to 
Manage by wandering around, MBWA, coming in - contact with p.opl. , 
spreading the meaaage of your vision. 

ft 

Hark Twain pointed out a difference between good and poor 
leaders: "To: do good and treat people fairly 1* noble. To tell 
others to do good end treat people fairly Is* also noble. • .and 
much leaa trouble . M In other words, 4 e good leader shows how to 
do something; s poor leader tells how It should be, done. If we 
say that our students should prsctlce Christian virtues, then we 
must show by our actions that .we possess those vutUM 
ourselves. Our ways of treating students- and staff , .the waya 
that we set up*~ fpr administering justice, must reflect whet we 
preach. If we are concerned about social justice, for, instance, 
our j salary scsles must .provide adequate compensation for those 
who' work in our schools. 

\ • ; 

\ Every 'act of a 'good leader aomehow is focuaaed on the 
vlnion, in what Vol 11 calls Dyr.poe£ng — the continuous .stream oi 
action* which bring about clarity on what you're doing, conaan.ua 
on what haa to be done, and commitment to the baalc purpoaea of 
tho organization (Valll 1984). Aa St. Paul sayn.in 2 Timothy, you 
nunt preach the good newa in aaaaon and out of aeaaon. A leader 
nover ntopn talking up the vision, and tying in everyday behavior 
to tho lonq-ranqe goal. 
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. Effective princlpe* has been compared to a chef who can 
aubtly Influence the atmosphere of e reataurant In a variety of 
ways- -by, cooking a faw things with particularly appetizing 
aroaaa; by tailing the waitreeaea what la good today, what" the 
apeclal of the day la; by building up a reputetlon for. cooking a 
few dlahea extremely well; by even being conveniently out of key 
lngredlenta for thlnga that he can't cook aucceaaf ully . »* can 
do acre than juat react to the cuatomera coming Into the 
reataurant and Instead poaltlvely trying to Influence thea <rinn 
1983), True leadership lmpliea that the principal is always aware 
of way* of Influencing others' to buy Into the culture! norma in 
his or her dally actions. 



Hl£iD9 

T 0ur "or* o£ enhancing the school culture beglna by hiring 
teachera who match/ up with the achool'a vision. This 
Increasingly la becbalng, problem, alnce J many teaching 

appllcanta do not have the academic or experiential background of< 
the teachera they have repleced. 4/a*»«b{ing a good faculty haa 
been compared to organizing a aymphony orchestra; every pert auat 
blend with each other. A aingle bed or even indifferent teecher 
can damage the educational and raligioua* ethoa of the whole 
school , just aa the tone of an orchestrs can be ruined by one bad 
player cFinn 1964). As s modern poster puts It, "Ita. hard to soar 
with eagles when you have to work with turkeys'." We can't almply 
hire the first person who -applies, even in difficult areas such 
aa math and science, but we heve €b search for people who fit our 
school's culture. 



DeXSlseSSQi: 9i Teachera 



However, even with etfctenslve time spent 
it's slmost Impossible for us to be eble to hlr 
completely understand " and share our vision of 
educstlon. We will a 1 way a find aome ahjo£tcoming 
candidate. But eventually we hire the onea Jtoo aeem 
boat fit to our ideal teecher. 



in interviewing, 
only thoae who 
Catholic 
In every 
to be the 



Wo can't stop there.. We can't" be aatisfled to expect them 
to pick up the school culture by osmosis. We hsve to teach" it 
actively. We heve to reinforce the commitment of teechers by 
tmphssizlng and discussing the school's purpose end goels at 
faculty meetings, in conferences, end In 
pronouncements. The culture of The school 
itl rongthened if t» convey the messsge to 
t hat high standards have been set 



our 



public 

can be considerably 
faculty and students 
snd are expebted of the* 
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(Natriellcx 1984 > . 



A principal haa to provide methods of developing teachera 
into one* who see. their work not just mm a job but ea a mlniatry 
aa well. Megr. Jamea Fane 114 $ the auperlntenderit of Hertford, 
Conn., |y* thet aohoola will be fully Catholic 'only when 

they have Jteechetfe • who are thoroughly Cethollc 1 \ alnd end 
aplrlt, people of informed faith, aplrltuelly mature, end fully 
grounded in the Catholic philoaophy of education (1981). That 
doean't happen by itself J it requires thft the principal provide 
lnaervlce by a p(Qgt*em much ea ¥lf4gQ fQj} ¥ilUtt or the, Jeault 
Colloquium on the ^Educetldnel Ministry, to help unmotivated 
teachera realize end accept whet is expected of them ea a teecher 
in e Catholic 'achool . People auat be committed to maintaining 
the school *a distinctiveness, its religious end academic culture', 
at any coat. ' % 0 * 



4 - 

Cy 1 tural JJAgb Prill* . 

Serglovannl says that the principal has to be a kind of 
culturel high prleat who definea, strengthens, and articulate* 
the (enduring veluea and be Lief a that give a school its unique 
identity (1984). The principal must be Involved in legecy 
building end in creating and nurturing the aage which aeta thla 
school apart from ell others. The principal auat be the 

community atory-teller-, relet ing the my tha about heroea and 

herolnea in 'the pest end present. 

One wey we have of communicating velues is through the 
allocation we make of time, apace, and funds. If we feel that 
community aervice n Important in the development of students, 
then we will build our schedules to sllow time to perform such 
aervice, and provide teachera to direct the students. Robert 
Huccigroaao haa pointed out thet the principal haa to be th'e one 
who provldea meaning to the symbols through which the purpose and 
moaning gf the "school are articulated. Putting it * another way, 
the real role of the principal la to manege the veluea of the 
school * ■ r * 



\ 



Shared LsS<£S£*b£l? 



A principal also hsa to learn that he or she can't do xt 
all. The old style of one-man leadership doesn't work in this 
day and age. People resist having decisions thrust upon^ them. 
Tlu'i o la a need to share power and to involve people, in deciaion 
making. .People who participate in and help formulalfiHr declai'en 
will support it. Instead of fighting or ignoring it. They wijl 
work hard to mak«* it gd becauee it la their id*a and haa become 
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part of thulr life. They have bean empowered to become leaders 
themselves. The task of the principal la to unleaah and channel 
the taltmt which oxiata In a faculty. 



L'aatly, a principal nuat bt i politician* in the true aanae 
of the tore. Politics la largely a matter ' ef cocrlltiron building 
and negotiating with competing conatl tuanciea to reach a dealred 
goal. The aucceaaful principal la one^ who underetande^ the 
Internal poHtlca of the achpol , la able to reinforce acceptible 
behavior by providing tewerda and, incentivea, and la able to lead' 
by indirection. 



CoQcIuftigQ s . , 

• * 

In reviewing what J have aald today. I have found that I 
haven't aald aa much as I wanted to specifically on t^e religious 
leader ah lp of* the principal. Inataad my remarks have focuaaad 
more on (the overall leadership which the principal la 'expected, to 
demonstrate in relatlonahlp to the achool culture. 

The taak which, ^confront* u* aa Catholic high achool 
prlncipala la not an easy one. It la often fruatrating. becauat 
wo don't have any clear criteria by which to iudge whether or not 
we have b'?en successful • 

Our goal^aa prlncipala la to transform our achoola ^from 
ordinary educational altea into effective faith communities which 
'are centers of Christian culture. We must . realise that this 
requires commitment* Involvement* and the uae of all the 
resources at our command. I believe that the creation of* a 
ntronq culture la crucial to the fulfillment of our role of 
Christian educational leadera. What a -achool can become depends 
on whst we want it to be (the vialon which w* have) f and pn our 
determination to reach that goal. We muat work to build schools 
which the next generation will recognize ea having . merit and 
lasting qualltlea* and thua are worthy of being, continued. In 
jihort, we muat be leadera with a vialon of what an effective 
Catholic achool la and with th* drive to inspire our achool 
trommunltlea to roach for that vialon. * 
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